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ABSTRACT 



This guide explains the Government Performance and Results 
Act (GPRA) as it is being implemented by the Department of Education's Office 
of Higher Education Programs (HEP) . It is intended to assist HEP grantees 
understand the requirements and implications of GPRA, advise them of the 
benefits resulting from effective planning and performance measurement, and 
provide a basis for improved collaboration between grantees and the HEP 
staff. The GPRA requires each agency to provide Congress with the public 
sector equivalent of a business plan, specifically a strategic plan covering 
five years, an annual performance plan, and an annual report on program 
performance. The GPRA differs from previous management reform initiatives in 
that it uses the federal budget as the vehicle for accountability and it is 
established by law. Following an introduction, the first section explains the 
law's background and requirements. The second section covers performance 
measures, how HEP is organized, and how performance is assessed, including 
project monitoring, program assessments, and program evaluations. The third 
section addresses the role of the grantee and includes a glossary and a list 
of area representatives. (DB) 
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An Introduction to the Government Performance and Results Act 





Higher Education Programs 
Office of Postsecondary Education 
U.S. Department of Education 



We are very pleased to share with you this guide to understanding the 
Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA). It is perhaps the 
most far-reaching of the initiatives introduced by President Clinton and 
Congress to reform the way the Federal government does business. 
These efforts are all intended to make government more customer- 
focused, more cost-effective, more service-oriented, and more account- 
able to the American public. 

We in the Office of Higher Education Programs (HEP), and indeed staff 
within all government agencies, are undertaking a long-term process to 
change our focus from activities generated and resources expended to 
results achieved. To do this effectively, we must develop plans to oper- 
ate more efficiently to achieve our missions, set performance goals for 
ourselves and our programs, measure how well these goals are achieved, 
and make the results available to Congress and to our constituents. This 
is significantly different from the operational focus of the past which 
measured success merely by the number of grants awarded and the num- 
ber of students served. To demonstrate and document program effective- 
ness clearly, we must collaborate throughout the grant cycle on critical 
activities that are designed to achieve and document the goals for which 
our programs were established and funded. The Government 
Performance and Results Act drives this collaboration for accountability. 

This booklet is intended to strengthen your understanding of the Act, and 
to invite dialogue about what our respective roles and expectations are in 
fulfilling its requirements. It would not have been possible without the 
leadership of Dr. Lawrence P. Grayson, Director of Program Monitoring 
and Information Technology, and the assistance of the Center for 
Strategic Management, Inc. I am especially encouraged, also, by the 
interest, cooperation and enthusiasm of our other service directors who 
administer such program areas as TRIO, Title III, and Graduate and 
International Education. We all have a vested interest in linking the 
results of our work in the Department and your work in the field to long- 
term improvements in higher education. 
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As you use this guide, there will be some questions for which we will not 
have ready answers, but we'll find them for you! Be sure that we have an 
unwavering commitment to seeking out the most accurate and compre- 
hensive responses and keeping you well-informed as we all tread these 
new waters. 



Claudio R. Prieto 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Higher Education Programs 
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There is a significant change in the public's attitude toward government. 
The American public wants a government that is more effective, more 
efficient, and more accountable to those who support it. This has result- 
ed in a series of reform efforts — the National Performance Review of 
1993 (renamed the National Partnership for Reinventing Government), 
the Chief Financial Officers Act of 1990, the Government Management 
Reform Act, the Information Technology Management Reform Act of 
1996 (known as the Clinger-Cohen Act), and the 1994 Federal 
Acquisition Streamlining Act, among others. The most far reaching, 
however, is the Government Performance and Results Act of 1993 
(referred to as GPRA or the Results Act). 

The Results Act has the potential to substantially enhance the management 
and accountability of federal agencies, and to improve the effectiveness of 
every major program in the federal government. The strength of GPRA 
lies in the logic of its requirements: federal agencies are to establish 
agency-wide strategic plans, develop performance goals for their programs, 
link those plans and goals to their budgets, measure program performance 
against the goals, and report publicly on the results. These requirements are 
causing federal agencies to dramatically transform their management 
approaches, bring improved public accountability for the expenditure of 
federal funds, and make federal programs more effective in achieving the 
purposes for which they were enacted. 

Although GPRA does not directly address individuals and organizations 
who receive grants from federal agencies, the only way that the Department 
of Education and its Office of Higher Education Programs (HEP) can con- 
duct effective programs that meet the expectations of Congress is if HEP 
and its grantees work toward the same goals. 

This booklet was written to assist HEP grantees in understanding the 
requirements and implications of GPRA, advise them of the benefits that 
will result from effective planning and performance measurement, and pro- 
vide a basis for improved collaboration between grantees and the HEP staff. 




It is impossible to fully understand the purpose of the Government 
Performance and Results Act without understanding the environment 
within which the law was drafted, debated, and enacted with strong bipar- 
tisan support. 

In his 1996 State of the Union address, President Clinton declared, "The 
era of big government is over." That declaration signaled the end of a 30- 
year period in which the federal government expanded its activities to 
address a broad range of problems. During that period, the federal gov- 
ernment regularly spent more than it received in revenue. Since 1982, 
budget deficits have exceeded $100 billion annually and, on several occa- 
sions, have exceeded $200 billion. To finance the deficits, the govern- 
ment borrowed substantial sums to finance these deficits and, as a result, 
the national debt now exceeds $5 trillion. 

The large debt, the need to maintain a balanced budget, and the increas- 
ing — and projected to continue to increase because of an aging popula- 
tion - costs of entitlement programs (such as Social Security, Medicare 
and Medicaid) have placed great pressure on the limited amount of 
money available for non-defense discretionary activities, which include 
education, energy, housing, public safety, the environment, and scientific 
research, among others. Discretionary activities account for 17.2% of the 
federal dollar in FY 1998, down from 23.9% in FY 1980, and are pro- 
jected to decrease to 15.7% in FY 2003. The declining discretionary por- 
tion of the budget has caused Congress to require federal agencies to 
focus more on improving their performance and demonstrating that they 
are supporting effective programs that are important to the American peo- 
ple. 

The Director of the Office of Management and Budget has stated, 

This is an era of fiscal limits. Resources are scarce. Not every prior- 
ity can be met, nor all needs satisfied. Every program must count. So 
we must ask: Which programs are effective, and which are not? 
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Which programs are efficient, and which are not?. ..Budgeting under 
the regimen of a long-term balanced budget agreement can be seen as 
a zero-sum game. Within the discretionary spending cap, choices 
about which programs receive funding increases, remain level fund- 
ed, or shrink, should increasingly be governed by performance . 1 

Federal agencies will increasingly be asked to emphasize results as the 
"bottom line," as all programs will be under more intense scrutiny and 
greater pressure to make the most of scarce resources. Many government 
programs could receive less funding each year than was appropriated dur- 
ing the preceding year. Even for the few agencies, like the U.S. 
Department of Education, that are expected to receive increases, the need 
to demonstrate program effectiveness is a condition of continued funding. 

The intent of Congress was made clear by the Chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee when he stated, 

With the Results Act, we can ask other important questions about 
federal programs, such as what will the program accomplish, what 
will it cost to accomplish it, how will the results be achieved, and 
how will the agency monitor the program's effectiveness. If proper- 
ly implemented, the Results Act can assist Congress in identifying 
and eliminating duplicate or ineffective programs . 2 



'Raines, Franklin D., Testimony before the Senate 
Appropriations and Governmental Affairs Committee, 
June 24, 1997. 

’Stevens, Ted (Senate Appropriations Committee 
Chairman), Statement before the Joint Hearing of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and Senate 
Governmental Affairs Committee on Implementation 
of the Government Performance and Results Act of 
1993, June 24, 1997. 



Ongoing fiscal constraints will cause programs to be increasingly sub- 
jected to a cost-benefit analysis, in which programs will be funded if their 
benefits exceed the cost. Even if a program is desirable, appropriations 
will be forthcoming only to the extent that positive outcomes can be 
demonstrated. The Government Performance and Results Act is the tool 
Congress has established to obtain objective information about program 
performance that will assist it in making the hard choices on what will be 
funded and what will not. 
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The Government Performance and Results Act is a straightforward statute 
that requires all federal agencies to manage their activities with attention to 
the consequences of those activities. Agencies must state clearly what they 
intend to accomplish, identify the resources required, and periodically report 
their progress to the Congress. In doing this, it is expected that the GPRA 
will contribute to increased accountability for the expenditures of public 
funds, improve congressional decision-making through more objective 
information on the effectiveness of federal programs, and promote a new 
governmental focus on results, service delivery and customer satisfaction. 



In the past, agencies justified their budgets with descriptions and enumer- 
ations of their activities, such as the numbers of applications received and 
educational grants awarded, the amount of training provided, or the num- 
ber of people enrolled in a program. These data are important for the 
administration of a program, but are not necessarily linked to the pro- 
gram s results. Thus, the important distinctions among the purpose of the 
program, the activities it pursues, and the results it expects to achieve were 
lost. Effort was often substituted for results. This is no longer acceptable. 
Program accountability cannot rest on the number and cost of training 
classes or the number and timeliness of the grants awarded, but rather must 
reflect, for example, whether training projects result in more job place- 
ments and whether educational grants produce an increase in student 
achievement and, ultimately, an improved future for America's youth. 



The Results Act requires all federal agencies to provide Congress with 
the public sector equivalent of a business plan. Just as corporations are 
required to submit business plans to banks and other financial interest- 
holders, agencies are now required to produce similar documents to be 
reviewed by agency interest-holders in the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) and the Congress. Specifically, GPRA requires each 
agency to submit three distinct products: 

• A strategic plan covering a period of five years. The first plans were 
submitted to Congress on September 30, 1997, and are to be updated 
every three years thereafter. 
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• An annual performance plan. The first one was submitted to OMB with 
the FY 1999 budget request, and transmitted to Congress in February 
1998. These agency plans formed the basis for a government-wide per- 
formance plan, which also was submitted to the Congress in February 
1998. 

• An annual report on program performance. This is to be provided with- 
in six months of the end of a fiscal year, with the first report due by 
March 31, 2000. 

GPRA differs from past management reform initiatives in two ways. 
First, it uses the federal budget as the vehicle to provide visibility and 
accountability to the process. By requiring strategic and performance 
plans to be presented in the context of an agency's annual budget sub- 
missions, GPRA is receiving heightened attention and review by execu- 
tives throughout government. 

Second, in contrast to previous reform efforts, which were 
Administration initiatives, GPRA is the law. Among management reform 
efforts undertaken in this century, only those that have been grounded in 
statute have remained in force. The Results Act is an amendment to the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 - the law that established GAO, 
OMB and most of the procedures governing the financial management of 
the federal government. 

Strategic Plans 

A key element of the Results Act is the requirement for a strategic plan. 
The law requires each federal agency to develop a five-year strategic plan 
and to maintain its relevance by revising it at least every three years. The 
strategic plan sets the general course and direction for what the agency, that 
is, the Department of Education, will be doing. It is developed from the 
statutory base of legislation, which states the purpose and intent of 
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Congress and the President when programs are established and funded. In 
developing the plan, priorities are assigned, choices are made and commit- 
ments are given to what realistically can be accomplished. 

The GPRA specifies six distinct elements that are to be contained in each 
agency's strategic plan: 

• A comprehensive mission statement which sets forth the fundamental 
purpose of the agency. The Department of Education's mission is "to 
ensure equal access to education and to promote educational excellence 
throughout the nation." 

• General strategic goals and objectives that are results-related and reflect 
the tangible accomplishments that justify the existence of the agency's 
programs. 

• A description of how the goals and objectives are to be achieved, that is, 
the strategies to be employed and the resources needed to attain the goals 
and objectives. 



• A description of how the annual performance goals are related to the gen- 
eral goals and objectives of the strategic plan. 

• An identification of those key factors external to the agency and beyond 
its control that could significantly affect the achievement of the agency's 
goals and objectives. 

• A description of the program evaluations used in establishing or revising 
agency goals and objectives with a schedule for future program evalua- 
tion. 

Not legally mandated, but generally considered to be a critically important 
part of an effective strategic plan, are a vision statement, which elaborates 
on the mission by providing the Department leadership's contemporary 
expression of the mission, and an assessment of the societal conditions, 
possibly including the economic, social, cultural, demographic, political, 
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legal, and technological trends, which set the background for the 
Department's goals and strategies. These two elements, along with the six 
noted in the statute, play a distinct role in the development of the 
Department's strategic plan. 

As the federal government has a limited role in education and many of the 
current problems facing higher education are not easily solved, it is 
important for the Department of Education to be clear on what it can 
accomplish and the extent to which its efforts can contribute to its 
improvement. The strategic plan specifies what results the Department 
will attempt to achieve and how it will go about it within the broader soci- 
etal context affecting education. 

Annual Performance Plans 

GPRA requires annual performance plans to be developed for each pro- 
gram activity set forth in the agency budget. The annual performance plan 
sets specific program goals, identifies resources required to reach the goals, 
and links the strategic plan to the annual budget by describing the progress 
that will occur during each fiscal year. It sets out what the public will get 
for the money requested in terms of results to be expected. While the 
strategic plan describes the long-term course of the Department, the annu- 
al performance plan defines what will be accomplished in any one year on 
that course. 

In addition to performance goals, the annual plan includes performance 
objectives and performance indicators, which are the means for determin- 
ing whether the program's goals and objectives are being achieved. The 
objectives and indicators are expressed in a quantifiable and measurable 
form that allow a program's accomplishments to be measured. 

A performance goal, for example, might be to increase the college enroll- 
ment rates of low-income students to more nearly equal those of high- 
income students. A related performance objective might be to increase the 
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college enrollment rates of low-income students who receive supplemen- 
tary academic and counseling services through a specific program by 10% 
over a five-year period, or 2% annually. Each annual performance plan 
then would project a 2% per year increase in college enrollment rates. A 
performance indicator might compare the college enrollment rates for stu- 
dents who receive the services with rates for comparable non-participants. 

Annual Performance Reports 

The Results Act also requires federal agencies to prepare annual perfor- 
mance reports and to submit them to the President and the Congress with- 
in six months after the end of the fiscal year. The purpose of the perfor- 
mance report is to compare actual program results with the performance 
goals identified in the annual performance plan. Agencies will be asked, 
beginning in March of 2000, to account for their performance during FY 
1999 by relating what was accomplished to what was planned and 
approved for that year. When goals have not been achieved, agencies will 
be given the opportunity to explain the reasons why. The program per- 
formance report will allow agencies to formally redirect their efforts in 
light of changing circumstances, thereby providing a mechanism to keep 
the strategic plan current and relevant. 

This clear and simple requirement has the potential to fundamentally 
change the way many federal agencies conduct their business. The 
Department will have to be much more precise about its objectives, will 
be held to a higher standard in the implementation of these goals, and will 
develop new ways to measure success. The annual performance plan pro- 
vides the accountability that is the centerpiece of GPRA. The informa- 
tion it provides will allow the Congress and the public to hold the 
Department's staff and, through them, its grantees to be accountable for 
the funds that are appropriated by expecting specific levels of perfor- 
mance. 
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Performance Budgeting 

By requiring annual performance plans to be submitted as a part of the 
agency's budget request, GPRA makes the budget an explicit aspect of the 
“managing for results” concept. The importance of strategic planning 
and performance measures is dramatically increased because they are 
linked to the agency budget process, and thus allow the expenditure of 
resources to be compared to performance as the means to improve deci- 
sion making. 
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Measures 






The Results Act distinguishes among several categories of measures that 
relate to programs and projects. The categories are described in Table 1. 



Category 


Definition 


Examples 


Impacts 


The degree to which broad 
social objectives are achieved 


Increased competitiveness, enhanced 
level of education, income of gradu- 
ates, improved quality of education- 
al institutions 


Outcomes 


Accomplishment of program 
objectives attributable to pro- 
gram outputs 


Academic performance improve- 
ment, students accepted at next level 
of education, graduates certified as 
teachers, employer satisfaction 


Outputs 


The direct result of program 
activities 


Number of students enrolled, target- 
ed students completing training, stu- 
dents applying to next level of edu- 
cation 


Activities 


The work performed by the 
grantee that directly produces 
the core products and services 


Amount of training given, counsel- 
ing provided, conferences held, 
reports published 


Inputs 


Resources consumed by the 
organization 


Generally limited to funds and grant 
years 



Table i : Categories of Measures 



The various types of measures may be viewed as a hierarchy. The high- 
er one rises on the table, the more difficult it is to obtain data that unam- 
biguously relate to a performance program indicator, but the more impor- 
tant the effect in addressing significant national problems. 



Under GPRA, the Department of Education must account for both the 
activities that arise from its programs, such as grants awarded, loans 
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processed, or training classes held, and the results that are attributed to 
those activities, such as a rise in SAT scores, increased college attendance 
by low-income populations, or enhanced competency in foreign lan- 
guages. In order to assess the results of its programs, the Department must 
develop performance measures that focus on the higher levels of mea- 
sures, namely, output, outcome and impact. These performance measures 
must: 1) indicate a level of expected results for each program, 2) allow 
objective information to be gathered regarding the targets, and 3) provide 
a basis for comparing actual program results with the proposed goals. 

The activities supported by its programs, such as the type and amount of 
training offered, publications distributed, number of counselors involved, 
hours of activity conducted, or types of students recruited by the grantee, 
must be linked to the consequences of the activities, such as the extent to 
which students who receive fellowships to pursue Ph.D.s receive their 
degrees and are employed in faculty positions after graduation. 

Assessing results rather than simply tabulating activities will require fun- 
damental changes in the collection, analysis and reporting of performance 
information. If the Department is to develop and report on appropriate 
targets for performance, the data from grantees must be reliable, clear, 
comprehensible and comparable on some basis. This will not be easy to 
obtain, nor fully achieved immediately. In some cases, the data that are 
needed are not now being collected and, in others, the validity and com- 
parability of the data are poor. Each succeeding cycle in this annual 
process of planning, implementation, and assessment, however, should 
provide new insights for improving the quality of the data, and as a result 
a better understanding of the outcomes and impacts of the Department's 
programs: 
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The Office of Higher Education Programs is responsible for almost $1.3 
billion in program funds, appropriated under 34 separate pieces of legis- 
lation. This supports about 3,200 projects located in all parts of the 
United States. In order to administer these programs effectively, HEP is 




Figure i : HEP Organization 

organized into four Service Areas, as shown in Figure 1. 



Three units are responsible for the direct management of the programs. 
They are: 

Higher Education Preparation and Support Service (HEPSS) — 

administers the six TRIO programs. Five of the programs are 



designed to serve and assist students from disadvantaged back- 
grounds to progress through the academic pipeline from middle 
school to postbaccalaureate programs. These programs are Talent 
Search, Upward Bound, Student Support Services, Educational 
Opportunity Centers, and Ronald E. McNair Postbaccalaureate. 
Achievement. A TRIO Training Program is available for current and 
future TRIO staff. 

Institutional Development and Undergraduate Education Service 
(IDUES) - administers four Title III programs designed to help high- 
er education institutions that serve a large portion of disadvantaged 
students improve their academic programs, administrative and finan- 
cial capabilities, as well as several undergraduate incentive programs, 
and manages and collects construction loans made to institutions of 
higher education. 

International Education and Graduate Programs Service 
(IEGPS) — administers a series of programs designed to strengthen 
the capability and performance of American education in foreign lan- 
guages and in area and international studies, and to improve sec- 
ondary and postsecondary teaching and research concerning other 
cultures and languages, training of specialists, and the American pub- 
lic's general understanding of the peoples of other countries, as well 
as fellowship programs to assist graduate students of superior ability 
to obtain doctoral or other terminal degrees. 

The fourth unit, Program Monitoring and Information Technology 
Service (PMIT), is charged with supporting the other service areas in 
gathering, analyzing and reporting information that will aid HEP to 
improve all of its programs. PMIT has staff members, called Area 
Representatives, located in various cities throughout the country. These 
individuals have responsibility for monitoring projects and providing 
general programmatic advice and technical assistance on all HEP pro- 
grams. Although Area Representatives work closely with program staff, 
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they are not substitutes for Program Officers, who have the ultimate 
responsibility for managing the projects under their stewardship. Being 
geographically closer to the grantees, however, Area Representatives are 
often familiar with the specific problems in their regions and generally 
are more accessible to grantees than the staff in Washington. The eight 
areas designated for monitoring purposes are shown in Figure 2. The 
names and address of the Area Representatives are given on pages 27-29 
of this booklet. 
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Obtaining appropriate information through assessments about the perfor- 
mance of projects and programs is the key to meeting the intent of GPRA. 
The Act has two purposes. One is to report to the Congress on the results 
being obtained by the various programs. But, equally important, is the 
continual improvement of the programs, and the projects they support, to 
assure that the purposes for which the programs were established and 
funded are achieved in the best way possible. 1 Program measurement and 
assessment are the means that lead to the accomplishment of both of these 
purposes. 



Without a special emphasis on program assessments to determine the 
consequences — both positive and negative - of the program, HEP man- 
agement is limited to anecdotal information to evaluate the effectiveness 
of programs, identify obstacles to be overcome, modify strategies, and 
make decisions on allocating resources. The information gained through 
reliable and continuing assessment allows the program staff to be able to 
provide more effective technical assistance to the projects to aid them in 
improving their activities, to demonstrate how well HEP programs are 
achieving their goals, and for reporting to the Congress and the American 
people on the benefits attained through the expenditure of public funds. 

Higher Education Programs is developing a system of assessments to sat- 
isfy these various aims. Through the annual performance reports submit- 
ted by the grantees and with regular monitoring site visits, information 
will be gathered about individual projects that will be used to provide 
technical assistance to the grantees on ways to improve their activities. 
This information will be aggregated on a periodic basis to provide state- 
of-the program reports to the HEP management so that, when needed, 
modifications can be made to the programs to enhance their effectiveness 
and report to Congress as required by GPRA. There also will be occa- 
sional, long-term evaluations of the programs and their impacts. The 
relationship of these various sources of information and their uses are 
illustrated in the Figure 3. 
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Strategic plans 

Project Goals 




Program Legislative changes 

improvements Budget justifications 



Figure 3: Uses of Data 

Project Monitoring 

The first level of assessment, and the closest to the grantee, is the moni- 
toring of individual projects. Information on the performance of projects 
is gathered in several ways — through the use of the original application, 
specific project objectives, performance agreements between the grantee 
and HEP, the performance reports that the grantee submits annually to the 
program staff, and site visits. Information gathered from these sources 
will be used to determine the effectiveness of individual projects, and to 
make suggestions or take actions for improvement when warranted. 

To a large degree, the success of the overall program is dependent upon 
the feedback received from grant recipients. No matter how well con- 
ceived, financed or managed, the realities of operating projects are such 
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that there must be a continuing dialogue between the HEP staff and the 
grantees to assure high levels of performance. The site visit is an oppor- 
tunity for a personal part of that dialogue. While site visits traditionally 
have been conducted to assure compliance with statutes and program reg- 
ulations, the emphasis in the future will be on performance in line with 
the project and program objectives. 

Site visits are an excellent opportunity to provide technical assistance to 
the grantee visited. This assistance can take the form of suggestions on 
how to improve the operation of the project, provide information on sim- 
ilar projects that are successful and can be used as models, or explain 
aspects of the program regulations or operations with which the grantee 
may not be familiar. Some site visits will be conducted by HEP program 
officers. Others will be conducted by or under the auspices of Area 
Representatives. The grantee should not take as mandatory any sugges- 
tions made during a site visit unless they are said to be required by the 
grantee's program officer who has direct responsibility for the project 
being visited. 



Program Assessments 



The information gathered through monitoring individual projects will be 
aggregated and analyzed periodically by PMIT staff on a program basis 
to develop state-of-the-program reports for the appropriate HEP man- 
agers. These reports will not address individual projects, but will 
describe the strengths of the program, its perceived weaknesses, and 
changes that have occurred since the last report, as well as provide an 
overall summary of how the program is meeting its performance goals, 
and provide suggestions for program improvement. 

These reports will be designed to assist the program staff and HEP senior 
management take administrative and management actions to make the 
programs more effective, develop the annual performance reports to be 
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sent to Congress, and create budget justifications. They can also assist the 
grantees to gain a better idea of how their projects contribute to the over- 
all program goals and how they fare compared to the program as a whole. 

Program Evaluations 

Program evaluations are the third and most global level of program 
assessments. GPRA defines a program evaluation as "an assessment, 
through objective measurement and systematic analysis, of the manner 
and extent to which federal programs achieve intended objectives." In a 
sense, they highlight the "bottom line" for federal programs, by providing 
the data heeded to understand the extent to which legislated programs are 
having an impact on the problems, usually national in scope, that they are 
funded to address. 

HEP's program managers are cognizant of the problems facing American 
higher education, such as the extent to which high school dropout rates 
are changing, first-generation Americans are enrolling in and graduating 
from college, instructional programs are being modified, educational 
opportunities are increasing and the quality of education being enhanced. 
Moreover, although data frequently have not been available, program 
managers are generally intuitively aware of what specific accomplish- 
ments are taking place in the programs for which they are responsible. 
What remains elusive is the ability to determine a direct or even infer an 
associative relationship between HEP's programmatic activities and 
changes in the social and economic environment. This is what the GPRA 
refers to as the impacts of the program. Since broad-scale changes usu- 
ally are the result of a variety of forces and since federal agencies have 
not traditionally been asked to link program activities to issues of long- 
term impact, data are not generally maintained that can clarify the rela- 
tionships between program activities and intended results. 
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Program evaluations should not be equated with performance monitoring. 
The latter involves the ongoing review of performance data to manage 
program performance. Program evaluations, on the other hand, are 
intended to illuminate broader, longer-term aspects of program perfor- 
mance. While monitoring is done by or under the direct control of the 
HEP staff, program evaluations, especially those dealing with long-term 
impacts, are often done by third parties, who are experts in the analytical 
methodologies of evaluation, working in conjunction with the HEP staff. 
These broader, in-depth evaluations are often coordinated by or done 
under the auspices of the Department's Planning and Evaluation Service. 

The combination of assessment vehicles — the monitoring of individual 
projects, developing periodic program assessments through an increas- 
ingly accurate system of performance measurement, and occasional pro- 
gram evaluations — should provide grantees and the HEP program staff 
with the information required to improve, on a continuing basis, both pro- 
ject and program performance and to better meet the needs of the students 
and institutions they serve. 
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In its effort to manage for results, HEP needs the assistance of its grantees 
— those closest to the delivery of program services — to provide the objec- 
tive information and data necessary to demonstrate results. This outreach 
holds the promise of a transformation in the way HEP and its grantees do 
business, as both parties will be evaluated by the extent to which they 
contribute to clear, tangible results. 

If GPRA truly is to be effective in enhancing the performance of govern- 
ment programs, there must be a candid assessment of how the programs, 
and, in turn, the projects they support, are performing. This can best be 
provided by the grantees, who have first-hand experience about the effi- 
cacy of the performance goals, evidence of the various levels of perfor- 
mance, knowledge of the availability and ease of obtaining certain cate- 
gories of data, and insights into additional outcomes of their activities. In 
this sense, the requirement that performance information be obtained 
from those closest to the outcomes has the potential to provide relevant 
insight into education programs that will greatly benefit everyone. 

Performance measures can serve not only as a means to assess a pro- 
gram's or project's success and report on its results, but also as a tool to 
guide the development and operation of the program or project. With the 
information obtained, HEP managers and project directors can reassess 
their approaches and make more informed decisions on modifying their 
strategies, improving their processes, redesigning their organizational 
structures, enhancing customer service delivery, and generally engaging 
in continuous improvement activities to improve the overall performance 
of their programs and projects. 

Grantees can be of assistance in this process by working with HFP pro- 
gram staff to identify the most important factors that are truly critical to 
a program's success, identify the appropriate level of annual performance 
for each output, suggest ways to reformulate the performance indicators 
when needed, and provide the qualitative and quantitative evidence of 
their individual project's achievements. This information, which will be 
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collected on a project basis and used as such to improve project perfor- 
mance, will be aggregated and reported to Congress and the public on a 
program level. 

The focus of the dialogue between HEP staff and its grantees must be on 
how to achieve and demonstrate results. Grantees have the responsibili- 
ty to decide how to structure their own projects and what emphasis to 
place on various elements of their strategies. Each grantee, however, 
must also be able to provide evidence that a working, effective approach 
is in place and that their project is achieving what it purports to do. 

Over the next five years, those programs that can show a continual 
increase in program performance while maintaining control over 
resources will clearly be more valued by both Department and congres- 
sional decision makers. In like manner, to the extent that a grantee can 
develop innovative approaches that improve performance, or can identi- 
fy methods of significantly controlling costs, or a combination of both, 
the project is certain to receive a more favorable evaluation than one that 
continues to allocate dollars at a constant or increasing rate, despite vary- 
ing levels of performance. In this environment, increased success will 
come to those grantees that are able to maintain control over resource uti- 
lization, continually improve implementation strategies, and demonstrate 
that their project's performance is contributing to the performance goal of 
the overall program. 

The requirements of GPRA necessitate that HEP create an annual perfor- 
mance plan for its programs, in which it specifies the outcomes to be 
achieved, the indicators of success and the strategies to be followed, as 
well as provide an annual performance report to the Congress. These 
requirements create a basis for a dialogue between HEP and its grantees 
about performance, accountability and demonstrating the achievements 
that will improve their projects and programs and greatly benefit the stu- 
dents they serve. 
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The dialogue will be taken up by HEP managers and program officers. 
With differences in statutory authorities, purposes, constituents, regula- 
tions, and histories of past developments among the many programs for 
which HEP has stewardship, the requirements and ways in which HEP 
staff and grantees can work together no doubt will vary from program to 
program. 
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The Government Performance and Results Act has created a "bottom 
line" for federal programs by requiring a performance report to be sub- 
mitted annually. This report should become the basis for an on-going dia- 
logue with Congress concerning the impact of the higher education pro- 
grams on American education. Further, the report, which will reflect the 
Department of Education's perspective on performance-related matters 
such as funding, mitigating external factors, and suggested legislative 
changes, will be the most definitive exposition of agency performance 
available, and will thereby affect the agenda for authorization and appro- 
priations hearings, as well as the informal consultations with Congress 
and its staff. 



Performance monitoring and reporting, when fully implemented, will sig- 
nificantly enhance the knowledge of members of Congress on issues per- 
tinent to higher education. In such an environment, the dialogue should 
shift dramatically from one in which the expenditure of additional funds 
is requested because of the need of a particular constituent group to one 
in which a continued or an enhanced investment is justified by the effect 
programs have on targeted populations and on American education. Such 
a change in approach will reflect a substantial transformation in the man- 
agement and impact of HEP programs. 

In bringing the improved new methods of program accountability to the 
federal government, the Results Act represents the latest in a long series 
of efforts to manage federal programs to improve their performance and 
results. Given the dramatic challenges facing public governance as we 
enter the 21st Century, GPRA offers those committed to the ideal of pub- 
lic accountability for the expenditure of public funds an unprecedented 
opportunity to link high-minded program goals with a clearer idea of the 
resources needed and a means of assigning responsibility for the delivery 
of those goals. By any measure, this will be a significant step forward. 



The HEP grantees are essential partners with the program staff in 
responding to the requirements of the Government Performance and 
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Results Act. It is only by working in collaboration that we can fully 
achieve the aims of the Congress and the President in establishing and 
funding the various higher education programs, and demonstrate that we 
are doing so. 

This brief booklet is the basis for a dialogue between the Office of Higher 
Education Programs, its staff and the grantees of its programs. It is part 
of an effort to determine what we will do, how we will do it, and what we 
will accomplish. As partners, we can improve the quality and extent of 
the higher education received by students throughout America. 
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Activity 

The work performed by the grantee that directly produces the project's 
products and services. Example: class hours conducted. 



Impact 

The degree to which broad social objectives are achieved as a direct result 
of program expenditures. Example: percent of students from low-income 
families who graduate college and are employed in their field of study, 
compared to students from high-income families. 

Input 

The resources (human, financial, equipment, supplies and other) that the 
grantee uses to produce its outputs. Example: dollars expended. 



Outcome 

The degree to which the accomplishment of program goals can be attrib- 
uted to program outputs. It is a consequence of what a program did, 
rather than what the program did directly. Example: number of students 
who receive support services in high school who enroll in college. 



Output 

The products, services and other direct results of the project or program 
activities. Example: students who complete the training. 

Performance Indicator 

A target level of performance expressed in measurable terms, against 
which actual achievement can be compared. Example: student retention 
rates will increase 1% annually for each of the next five years. 



Performance Measure 

A characteristic or metric that can be used to assess performance aspects 
of a program or project. Examples: dollars expended, students enrolled, 
grade point average, number of job offers received. 
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Program Goal 

A broad aim that the program strives to achieve through the expenditure 
of its appropriated funds. Example: to increase the percentage of low- 
income students who enroll in and complete a college education. 

Program Objective 

A specific aim, the achievement of which contributes to the attainment of 
the program's goal. Example: to assure that low-income students are 
aware of financial aid programs for which they are eligible. 
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The Strategic Plan for the Department of Education can be found on the 
World Wide Web at the Internet address: 

http://www.ed.gov/pubs/StratPln/ 

and the specific program goals and performance indicators for all HEP 
programs can be found in the Department’s Annual Performance Plan at 
the Internet address: 

http://www.ed.gov/pubs/AnnualPlan/ 

For specific information about how the Government Performance and 
Results Act might affect your project, contact your HEP Program Officer, 
who has the primary responsibility for overseeing the projects under his 
or her control. 

For more general information about the Act, how site visits of projects 
will be conducted, or about HEP programs in general, you may contact 
the HEP/PMIT Area Representative for your state. These individuals are: 



AREA REPRESENTATIVES 



AREA I 

Maine 

Vermont 

New Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Virgin Islands 



Connecticut 
New York 
Rhode Island 
Puerto Rico 



WILLIAMS, Earl F. 

U.S. Department of Education 
75 Park Place, Room 1206 
New York, NY 10007 

PH.# (212) 637-6397 
FAX#(212) 264-5025 
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AREA 2 




“ 


Pennsylvania 


Delaware 


PARIS-ALBERTSON, 


District of 


New Jersey 


Francesca E. 


Columbia 


Maryland 


U.S. Department of Education 


Virginia 


West Virginia 


1280 Maryland Ave., SW 
Washington, DC 20202-5329 
PH.# (202) 260-4488 
FAX#(202) 260-7615 


AREA 3 


North Carolina 


Alabama 


HAGAN, Jamella A. 


South Carolina 
Georgia 


Florida 


U.S. Department of Education 
61 Forsyth Street 
Suite 18T20B 
Atlanta, GA 30315 
PH.# (404) 562-6515 
FAX#(404) 562-6283 


AREA 4 


Michigan 


Tennessee 


POLK, Lorna M. 


Indiana 

Ohio 


Kentucky 


U.S. Department of Education 
111 North Canal Street 
River Center, Room 830 
Chicago, IL 60606 
PH.#(312) 886-8345 
FAX#(312) 353-9369 


AREA 5 







Minnesota Illinois 

Wisconsin Missouri 

Iowa 



CHIPMAN, Clark E. 

U.S. Department of Education 
111 North Canal Street 
River Center, Room 830 
Chicago, IL 60606 
PH.# (312) 886-8769 
FAX#(312) 353-9369 
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AREA 6 


Oklahoma 

Texas 

Arkansas 


Louisiana 
Mississippi 
New Mexico 


TAYLOR, Matthew W. 

U.S. Department of 
Education 
1999 Bryan Street 
Suite 2720 
Dallas, TX 75201 
PH.# (214) 880-3048 
FAX#(214) 880-2462 


AREA 7 


Alaska 

Washington 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Montana 

Wyoming 


Kansas 
Nebraska 
Colorado 
South Dakota 
North Dakota 


LESOURD, Michelle D. 

U.S. Department of Education 
1000 Second Avenue 
Suite 1200 

Seattle, WA 98104-1023 
PH.# (206) 287-1876 
FAX# (206) 553-0799 


AREA 8 


Nevada 

California 

Utah 

Arizona 

Hawaii 


Trust Territory 
American Samoa 
Guam 

Northern Marianas 


BOTELLO, Benito Jr. 

U.S. Department of Education 
50 United Nations Plaza 
Room 266 

San Francisco, CA 94102 



PH.# (415) 437-8205 
FAX#(415) 437-8206 
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